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English  Language  Arts 


There  are  seven  modules  in  this  course.  It  is  recommended  ^ 
that  you  work  through  the  modules  in  order  because  the 
concepts  and  skills  introduced  in  one  module  will  be  reinforced, 
extended,  and  applied  in  later  modules. 
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Module  3 

Think  Outside  the  Box 


Module  5 


Disasters 


Module  7 


A Better  World 
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Module  4 
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f Module  Overview 


Did  you  hear  the  one  about  . . . ? Why  do  people  laugh  when  they 
hear  a good  joke?  What  makes  something  funny? 

Think  about  the  last  time  you  found  something  so  funny  that  you 
laughed  the  kind  of  laugh  that  comes  from  deep  inside  you.  How  did 
you  feel  afterward?  Some  say  that  laughter  is  good  for  your  health. 

It  certainly  makes  you  feel  better. 

In  this  module  you  will  examine  a variety  of  humorous  texts.  In 
Section  1 you  will  read  humorous  stories.  In  Section  2 you  will 
explore  comedy  sketches.  In  Section  3 you  will  view  single-panel 
cartoons  and  comic  strips. 
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On  the  Funny  Side 


Module  6:  On  the  Funny  Side 


Section  1 

Humorous  Stories 
Section  2 

Comedy  Sketches 
Section  3 

Comic  Strips 


Assessment 

Your  mark  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets. 
In  this  module,  you  are  expected  to  complete  three  section  assignments 
and  a final  module  assignment.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Assignment  Booklet  6A 

Section  1 Assignment 

20 

marks 

Section  2 Assignment 

27 

marks 

Assignment  Booklet  6B 

Section  3 Assignment 

30 

marks 

Final  Module  Assignment 

23 

marks 

Total 


100  marks 


Be  sure  to  check  with  your  teacher  to  see  whether  this  mark  allocation 
is  valid  for  you.  Some  teachers  like  to  include  other  reviews  and 
assignments. 


Module  Overview 


V 


what  is  the  funniest  story  you  have  ever 
read?  Did  you  enjoy  “For  Pete’s  Snake/’ 
which  you  read  in  Module  4? 

People  do  not  always  agree  on  what  is  funny. 
What  you  consider  hilarious,  someone  else 
might  find  only  mildly  amusing,  and  others 
might  not  find  it  funny  at  all.  Therefore, 
humorous  stories  are  often  the  most  difficult 
type  of  writing  to  do  successfully. 

In  this  section  you  will  read  two  short 
stories  that  will,  hopefully,  bring  a smile  to 
your  face  and  make  you  chuckle. 
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Lesson  1:  “The  Hockey  Sweater” 


In  this  lesson  you  will  listen  to  a famous  Canadian  short 
story  "The  Hockey  Sweater/'  written  by  Roch  Carrier,  who 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Sainte-Justine,  Quebec,  in  1937. 


This  story  contains  references  to  Maurice 
Richard,  often  called  “the  Rocket.”  He 
was  one  of  the  greats  in  the  history  of 
the  National  Hockey  League  (NHL].  He 
scored  50  goals  in  50  games  during  the 
1944-1945  NHL  season — one  of  hockey’s 
most-celebrated  records. 

During  Maurice  Richard’s  career,  there 
were  only  six  hockey  teams  in  the  NHL, 
and  the  rivalry  was  intense  between  the 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs  and  the  Montreal 
Canadiens — the  only  two  Canadian  teams. 

The  Rocket  was  a hero  and  source  of  pride 
to  French  Canadians.  He  spent  his  entire 
career — from  1942  to  1960 — with  the 
Montreal  Canadiens.  When  he  retired,  the 
Canadiens  retired  his  number — number  9. 

“The  Hockey  Sweater”^  is  on  Track  7 of  the  English  Language  Arts  7 Audio  CD. 
Turn  to  page  1 18  of  Crossroads  7 and  read  the  story  silently  as  you  listen. 

1.  What  is  the  setting  (time  and  place)  of  this  story? 

2.  Identify  the  point  of  view  of  the  story  by  answering  these  questions. 

a.  Is  the  story  told  by  a first-person  or  third-person  narrator? 

b.  Why  do  you  think  Roch  Carrier  told  the  story  from  this  point  of  view? 


April  16,  1957 — Maurice  Richard  and 
other  Montreal  Canadiens  team  members 
with  the  Stanley  Cup 


' The  Gazette,  Montreal 

^ Roch  Carrier,  “The  Hockey  Sweater"  (CBC,  25  December  1984],  Reproduced  courtesy  of  the  author  and  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 
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3.  Examine  Sheldon  Cohen’s  illustrations  that  accompany  the  story. 


irony:  the  difference 
between  what  might 
be  expected  and 
what  actually  occurs 


a.  What  does  each  of  the  illustrations  portray? 

b.  How  do  these  illustrations  add  to  the  charm  of  the  story? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  13. 

Journal  Entry  6A 

With  a partner  or  small  group  discuss  questions  l.a.  to  l.d.  on  page  122 
of  Crossroads  7.  Afterward,  record  your  responses  to  these  questions  in 
your  journal. 


Mr.  Chalifoux:  In  your  opinion  what  were  the  funniest  moments  in  the  story? 

Brenna:  I liked  the  beginning — especially  the  description  of  how  all  the 
children  wanted  to  be  like  Maurice  Richard. 

Rico:  I enjoyed  the  part  in  which  the  mother  and  son  discuss  the  Toronto 
Maple  Leafs  sweater.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  story  with  dialogue,  and 
I found  the  mother’s  comments  hilarious. 

Tawnee:  I liked  the  ending.  I would  never  have  thought  to  pray  for  moths — 
maybe  that  would  help  me  get  rid  of  my  old  jacket. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  Thanks.  You  all  chose  excellent  examples.  Part  of  the  humour 
of  the  story  comes  from  irony.  “The  Hockey  Sweater,’’  like  most  humorous 
stories,  has  an  unexpected  twist  at  the  end. 

The  boy  is  embarrassed  to  wear  the  Maple  Leafs  sweater.  Moreover,  when 
he  doesn’t  have  an  opportunity  to  play,  he  thinks,  “It  was  unfair!  It  was 
persecution!  It  was  because  of  my  blue  sweater!’’ 
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when  the  boy  strikes  his  hockey  stick  against  the  ice  in  frustration,  the 
vicar  reprimands  him  and  says,  “My  child,  just  because  you’re  wearing  a 
new  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  sweater  unlike  the  others,  it  doesn’t  mean 
you’re  going  to  make  the  laws  around  here.” 

It  is  ironic  that  the  boy  views  his  Maple  Leafs  sweater  as  the  cause  of  his 
persecution,  but  the  vicar  views  the  boy’s  sweater  as  a symbol  of  arrogance. 

“The  Hockey  Sweater”  was  originally  written  in  French;  it  was  translated  into 
English  by  Sheila  Fischman.  The  story  is  based  on  a real  childhood  experience. 


Roch  Carrier  at  age  1 0,  wearing  his  Toronto 
Maple  Leafs  jersey 


4.  If  you  were  telling  a story  based  on  your  own  childhood  experiences,  what 
story  would  you  tell?  Think  of  a vivid  memory  and  make  the  following 
notes  to  develop  your  memory  into  a story: 

• Summarize  your  memory  in  a few  sentences. 

• Record  in  point  form  some  details  you  would  include  in  your  story 
(for  example,  personal  feelings,  sensory  details,  lines  of  dialogue) . 

For  helpful  comments  refer  to  page  13. 


Semicolons 

Roch  Carrier  uses  semicolons  in  several  sentences  in  “The  Hockey  Sweater.” 

Frequently  a semicolon  is  used  to  separate  independent  clauses  that  are  similar 
but  not  joined  by  coordinating  conjunctions.  A semicolon  is  a stronger  break 
than  a comma,  but  it  is  not  as  complete  a stop  as  a period. 

Turn  to  page  22  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  and  read  more  about 
the  semicolon. 


' Library  and  Archives  Canada/Courtesy  of  Roch  Carrier’s  Family/Ref:nlc-1789 
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5.  Find  and  list  three  examples  of  sentences  with  semicolons  in  the  story 
“The  Hockey  Sweater.” 

6.  Why  do  you  think  Carrier  has  used  the  semicolon  so  often? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  13. 


Examine  some  of  the  writing  in  your  portfolio.  Are 
there  places  where  you  could  have  used  semicolons 
to  effectively  link  together  two  independent  clauses? 


Journal  Entry  6B 

Review  the  information  on  sentence  types  in  Module  5.  Then  with  a 
partner  or  small  group  complete  the  activity  described  in  question  4 on 
page  123  of  Crossroads  7.  Rather  than  presenting  your  observations  to 
the  class,  write  a response  in  your  journal. 

Afterward,  ask  your  teacher  any  questions  you  may  have  about  the  way 
the  author  uses  punctuation. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  1. 


In  this  lesson  you  examined  a realistic  short 
story.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  read  a short 
story  that  could  be  classified  as  science  fiction. 


Glossary 

irony:  the  difference  between  what  might  be 
expected  and  what  actually  occurs 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  story  is  set  in  a small  village  in  Quebec.  The  time  is  the  late  1940s. 

2.  a.  The  story  is  told  by  a first-person  narrator. 

b.  Roch  Carrier  probably  chose  a first-person  narrator  because  this  allowed  readers  to  know 
the  boy’s  thoughts  and  feelings.  Having  access  to  the  boy’s  thoughts  and  feelings  makes 
the  story  more  realistic;  more  poignant,  and  more  humorous. 

3.  a.  The  illustration  on  page  1 19  of  Crossroads  7 portrays  the  boys’  hero-worship  of  Maurice 

Richard.  They  wear  sweaters  with  number  9 on  them.  They  have  pictures  of  Maurice 
Richard  on  the  wall.  They  look  at  a newspaper  for  information  about  their  hero. 

The  drawing  on  page  121  of  Crossroads  7 illustrates  the  reactions  of  the  boy  and  his 
mother  to  the  Maple  Leafs  jersey.  The  mother  is  smiling.  The  boy  is  horrified. 

b.  The  illustrations  are  brightly  coloured  and  detailed.  They  have  a childlike  quality  that 
complements  the  story  and  adds  to  its  charm. 

4.  Read  the  preparation  you  have  done.  Did  you  select  a memory  that  you  could  write  about 
and  that  readers  would  find  interesting?  Note:  You  will  be  asked  to  complete  this  memoir 
in  Assignment  Booklet  6A. 

5.  Three  examples  of  sentences  with  semicolons  follow: 

• One  day  my  Montreal  Canadiens  sweater  had  become  too  small;  then  it  got  torn  and 
had  holes  in  it. 

• I jumped  on  the  ice;  my  moment  had  cornel 

• The  referee  blew  his  whistle;  he  gave  me  a penalty. 

6.  The  author  likely  used  the  semicolon  to  avoid  having  too  many  short,  simple  sentences. 

Image  Credits 

All  images  in  this  lesson  were  created  by  or  for  Alberta  Education  with  the  following  noted 
exceptions: 

Page 

9 top:  Photodisc/Getty  Images 
10  all:  Photodisc/Getty  Images 
1 2 both:  Photodisc/ Getty  Images 
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Lesson  2:  “Introducing  Norbert” 


In  this  lesson  you  will  read  a story  about  an  alien  life  form  from  Jupiter. 
When  you  imagine  alien  life  forms,  what  do  you  visualize? 


The  story  that  you  will  read  could  be  classified  as  science  fiction.  As  you  recall 
from  Module  1 , a science-fiction  story  is  a literary  fantasy  that  involves  the 
imagined  impact  of  science  on  society. 


1 . With  a partner  or  small  group  discuss  the  following  questions. 

a.  What  are  some  of  the  science-fiction  stories  or  novels  you  have  read  and 
some  of  the  science-fiction  television  shows  or  movies  you  have  viewed? 

b.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  science  fiction? 

c.  How  are  science-fiction  stories  similar  to  fantasy  stories? 

d.  Why  are  people  intrigued  by  science  fiction? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  2 1 . 


Turn  to  page  279  of  Crossroads  7 and  skim  through  Richard  Scrimger’s  story 
“Introducing  Norbert.”  Notice  that  story  divisions  break  this  story  into  episodes. 
Then  read  all  of  “Introducing  Norbert.” 


Hint:  You  may  find  it  helpful  to  stop  after  each  episode  and  make  brief  notes 
highlighting  important  details  of  the  text  you  just  read. 
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Journal  Entry J>C 


With  a partner  or  small  group  discuss  questions  l.a  to  l.c.  on  page  290 
of  Crossroads  7.  Then  write  a response  in  your  journal. 


2.  Do  you  think  Norbert  is  real  or  a figment  of  Alan’s  imagination? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  some  of  the  dialogue  is  written  in  italics,  rather  than  with 
the  more  conventional  quotation  marks? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  2 1 . 

The  main  character  in  “Introducing  Norbert”  is 
doing  a research  project  on  Jupiter. 

4.  Research  Jupiter  on  the  Internet  or  at  a 
library  and  then  write  five  facts  about  this 
planet. 

5.  a.  Norbert  makes  many  humorous  claims 

about  Jupiter.  List  some  of  the  claims 
you  think  are  funny. 

b.  How  do  the  students  and  teacher  react 
to  Alan’s  presentation?  Why  do  they 
react  this  way? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  22. 


journal  Entry  6t> 

Consider  the  following  questions  and  write  a response  in  your  journal: 
• Have  you  ever  caused  people  to  laugh? 


• Were  you  trying  to  be  funny,  or  was  the  humour  unintentional? 
How  did  you  feel? 

• What  is  the  difference  between  people  laughing  at  you  and  people 
laughing  with  you? 
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parody:  a spoof,  a 
humorous  imitation 
of  a serious  text 


In  many  ways  "Introducing  Norbert"  is  a parody 
of  science  fiction.  In  a parody  the  writer  imitates 
the  tone,  language,  or  shape  of  a serious  work. 
For  example,  MAD  magazine  is  known  for  its 
parodies  of  American  popular  culture.  Singer 
Weird  Al  Yankovic  is  famous  for  his  musical 
parodies  of  popular  hit  songs. 


Many  authors  have  created  spoofs  of  well-known 
fairy  tales.  They  create  such  parodies  by  altering 
the  story  line,  adding  an  unexpected  twist,  or 
creating  a contemporary  spin  to  the  story. 

Two  books  that  spoof  fairy  tales  are  The  Paper  Bag 
Princess  by  Robert  Munsch  [b.  1945)  and  Shrek  by 
William  Steig  (1907-2003). 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Parodies  of  fairy  tales 
are  sometimes  called 
fractured  fairy  tales,  after 
the  cartoon  series  by  Jay 
Ward  that  appeared  on 
television  in  the  1960s. 

V y 


If  you  are  interested  in  parodies  of  fairy  tales,  you  may  enjoy  reading  “Frog”  on 
pages  242  to  246  of  Crossroads  7.  “Frog”  is  a parody  of  a well-known  fairy  tale. 
The  Frog  Prince. 


6.  With  a partner  or  small  group  generate  a list  of  other  parodies  or  spoofs  that 
you  are  familiar  with. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  22. 


y A 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Richard  Scrimger,  the  author  of  “Introducing  Norbert,”  is  a Canadian.  He  was 
born  in  Montreal  and  grew  up  in  Toronto.  Now  married  and  the  father  of  four 
children,  he  lives  in  Cobourg,  Ontario. 

The  short  story  “Introducing  Norbert”  first  appeared  in  an  anthology  called 
Laughs.  Then  Scrimger  decided  to  develop  the  story  into  a full-scale  novel. 

The  Nose  from  Jupiter. 

Scrimger  has  written  many  other  novels  including  The  Way  to  Schenectady, 
a book  about  twelve-year-old  Jane  Peeler  and  the  adventures  of  the  Peeler 
family  on  the  road.  If  you  enjoyed  "Introducing  Norbert,”  you  may  wish  to 
read  one  of  Scrimger’s  novels. 
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Portfolio  Item  (>A 

Write  a letter  to  Richard  Scrimger  telling  him  your  reaction  to 
“Introducing  Norbert.”  Be  sure  to  be  polite.  Put  the  letter  in  your 
portfolio.  Note:  If  you  choose,  you  can  send  a copy  of  the  letter  to  the 
author.  Following  is  his  mailing  address: 


Richard  Scrimger 
22  Pebble  Beach  Drive 
Cobourg,  Ontario 


K9A  2C5 


Portfolio  Item 

Complete  the  activity  described  in  question  3 on  page  290  of  Crossroads  7. 
Ask  someone  to  review  your  proposal.  (Information  on  peer  review  was 
provided  in  Module  1 .} 

Punctuating  Sentences 

When  people  are  speaking  they  sometimes 
repeatedly  use  the  word  and  to  join  their  ideas. 

Richard  Scrimger  imitates  this  speech  pattern  in 
the  short  story  "Introducing  Norbert." 


Consider  the  following  two  sentences  from  “Introducing  Norbert”: 

• I have  brown  hair,  and  brown  eyes,  and  a big  mouth  . . . 

• They  have  telephones,  and  spaceships,  and  all  sorts  of  technology  . . . 

When  a sentence  contains  three  or  more  items  listed  in  a series,  writers 
usually  separate  the  items  with  commas  and  one  final  conjunction  [and  or  or). 
Following  are  five  examples: 

• I have  brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  a big  mouth. 

• They  have  telephones,  spaceships,  and  all  sorts  of  technology. 
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• The  students  had  a choice  of  apples,  pears,  or  grapes. 

• This  morning  I woke  up,  got  dressed,  brushed  my  teeth,  and  ate  breakfast. 

• My  dog  hides  under  the  bed  whenever  thunder  booms,  people  raise  their 
voices,  or  I reach  for  the  nail  clippers. 

Notice  that  each  example  has  a comma  before  its  final  conjuction  [and  or  or). 
This  comma  shows  that  the  final  item  is  of  equal  value  to  the  other  items  and 
is  not  part  of  a set  of  the  last  two  items. 

7.  Correctly  punctuate  the  following  sentences. 

a.  George  Eldon  and  Linda  ate  chicken  Greek  salad  and  garlic  toast 

b.  The  children  enjoyed  skating  sledding  and  skiing  during  their  holiday 

c.  Shane  hit  the  ball  dropped  the  bat  and  ran  to  first  base. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  23. 


If  a comma  is  used  within  any  word  group  in  a 
series,  the  items  in  the  series  are  separated  by 
semicolons  rather  than  commas. 


Following  are  two  examples: 

• The  airline  has  weekly  flights  to  Madrid,  Spain;  Frankfurt,  Germany;  and 
London,  England. 

• 1 have  a large,  white  dog;  a cute,  cuddly  hamster;  and  many  colourful, 
exotic  fish. 

8.  Correctly  punctuate  the  following  sentences. 

a.  The  main  characters  in  Star  Trek  were  James  T.  Kirk  captain  of  the 
Enterprise  Mr.  Spock  first  science  officer  Mr.  Sulu  helmsman  Mr.  Scott 
engineer  and  Dr.  McCoy  chief  medical  officer 

b.  Myrtle’s  meal  included  crispy  pan-fried  rainbow  trout  a medley  of 
steamed  carrots  broccoli  and  cauliflower  and  oven-roasted  potatoes 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  23. 
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Fragments 


run-on  sentence: 
two  or  more 
independent 
clauses  that  are  run 
together  without 
proper  punctuation; 
sometimes  called  a 
fused  sentence 


comma  splice: 
the  mistaken 
effort  to  link  two 
main  clauses  with 
punctuation  that  is 
inadequate  to  the 
task 


When  people  are  speaking,  they  often  use  sentence 
fragments.  Richard  Scrimger  imitates  this  speech 
pattern  in  the  short  story  "Introducing  Norbert." 


9.  Identify  the  sentence  fragments  appearing  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
“Introducing  Norbert.”  Then  rewrite  these  fragments  as  one  or  more 
complete  sentences.  Note:  You  explored  sentence  fragments  in  Module  5. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  23. 

Run-On  Sentences 


When  people  are  speaking  quickly,  they  sometimes  run 
their  sentences  together.  Speakers  who  want  to  be  clear 
will  speak  more  slowly,  make  pauses,  and  change  their 
tone  so  others  can  understand  them. 


When  writers  run  two  sentences  together  without  appropriate  punctuation, 
this  construction  is  referred  to  as  a run-on  sentence. 

Following  is  an  example  of  a run-on  sentence: 

Maria  drove  through  the  intersection  she  didn’t  notice  the  red  light. 

Adding  a comma — as  shown  in  the  following  example — does  not  correct  the 
run-on  sentence;  it  simply  creates  a comma  splice. 

Maria  drove  through  the  intersection,  she  didn’t  notice  the  red  light. 

However,  the  run-on  sentence  may  be  corrected  in  several  ways: 

• Maria  drove  through  the  intersection.  She  didn’t  notice  the  red  light. 

• Maria  drove  through  the  intersection;  she  didn’t  notice  the  red  light. 
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Maria  drove  through  the  intersection,  and  she  didn’t  notice  the  red  light. 


• When  Maria  drove  through  the  intersection,  she  didn’t  notice  the  red 
light. 

For  more  information  on  run-on  sentences,  turn  to  pages  75  and  76  of  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

10.  Correct  each  of  the  following  run-on  sentences. 


a.  Alan  wondered  about  Norbert’s  story  it  sounded  like  an  unhappy  love 
affair. 

b.  Ruth  is  the  youngest  of  four  children  she  is  the  only  one  to  have 
attended  university. 

c.  Jason  loves  the  outdoors  he  wants  to  study  forestry. 

d.  Martha  enjoys  travelling  she  is  planning  a trip  to  England  this  summer. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  23. 




Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 

questions  2 and  3 of  Section  1. 

— 
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In  this  lesson  you  read  "Introducing  Norbert 
and  you  thought  about  parodies.  You  also 
reviewed  how  to  punctuate  sentences. 


Glossary 

comma  splice:  the  mistaken  effort  to  link 
two  main  clauses  with  punctuation  that 
is  inadequate  to  the  task 

parody:  a spoof;  a humorous  imitation  of  a 
serious  text 


run-on  sentence:  two  or  more  independent 
clauses  that  are  run  together  without 
proper  punctuation;  sometimes  called  a 
fused  sentence 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  are  some  examples: 

• In  Module  1 you  read  the  science-fiction  story  “Zoo.” 

• You  may  have  read  science-fiction  novels  such  as  A Wrinkle  in  Time  by  Madeleine 
L’Engle  or  The  Keeper  of  the  Isis  Light  by  Monica  Hughes. 

• You  may  have  viewed  science-fiction  movies  such  as  Star  Wars  (1977),  E.T  the 
Extra-Terrestrial  (1982),  Men  in  Black  (1997),  Artificial  Intelligence:  AI  (2001),  and 
Spider-Man  (2002). 

• You  may  have  watched  television  shows  such  as  Star  Trek  (1966-1969),  Star  Trek: 
The  Next  Generation  (1987-1994),  and  Star  Trek:  Enterprise  (2001-2005). 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  a sample  response: 

• Science  fiction  deals  with  the  influence  of  science  on  society  or  individuals. 

• Science  fiction  often  takes  place  in  the  future. 

• Science  fiction  often  involves  space  travel  and  deals  with  alien  cultures. 

• Science  fiction  often  features  robots,  androids,  and  cyborgs. 

• Science  fiction  has  a fantasy  element. 

c.  Fantasy  stories  involve  things  that  do  not  exist  in  real  life,  such  as  dragons,  unicorns,  and 
magic  wands.  Science-fiction  stories  involve  imaginary  scientific  developments,  such  as 
travel  through  time,  outer  space,  or  cyberspace.  In  order  to  appreciate  both  fantasy  and 
science-fiction  stories,  readers  must  be  able  to  suspend  disbelief  and  accept  that  the 
impossible  is  possible. 

d.  Science  fiction  is  an  enormously  popular  genre  of  literature.  Its  appeal  lies  in  the  element 
of  fantasy.  Fans  and  writers  like  to  ask  What  if ...  ? The  new  worlds  and  creatures  in 
many  science-fiction  works  capture  the  imaginations  of  science-fiction  fans. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  one  sample  response: 

At  first  I thought  Norbert  was  a figment  of  Alan’s  imagination.  However,  I accepted 
him  as  an  actual  alien  when  I found  out  about  Nerissa.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  both 
Miranda  and  Alan  were  fantasizing. 

3.  The  author  probably  wrote  Herbert’s  words  in  italics  for  the  same  reason  as  Ellen  Conford 
used  italics  for  Will’s  thoughts  in  “For  Pete’s  Snake.”  Because  Norbert  is  in  Alan’s  nose,  the 
dialogue  isn’t  a normal  conversation.  Italics  make  the  dialogue  easier  for  readers  to  follow. 
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4.  Following  are  some  facts  about  Jupiter: 

• Jupiter  is  the  fourth-brightest  object  in  the  sky  [after  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  Venus). 

• Jupiter  is  a planet.  Like  Earth,  it  orbits  the  sun. 

• Jupiter  is  the  fifth  planet  from  the  sun  and  by  far  the  largest. 

• Jupiter  has  four  large  moons — lo,  Europa,  Ganymede,  and  Callisto — and  dozens  of 
smaller  ones. 

• Jupiter’s  four  large  moons  are  known  as  the  Galilean  moons  because  Galileo  first 
discovered  them  in  1610. 

• Jupiter  was  photographed  by  the  spacecraft  Pioneer  10  in  1973  and  later  by  Pioneer  1 1, 
Voyager  1,  Voyager  2,  and  Ulysses.  The  spacecraft  Galileo  orbited  Jupiter  for  eight  years. 
Jupiter  is  still  regularly  observed  by  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope. 

5.  a.  Following  are  some  of  Norbert’s  humorous  claims  about  Jupiter: 

• On  Jupiter  everyone  drinks  cocoa.  It’s  their  national  drink. 

• Jupiter  has  only  three  moons.  The  other  moons,  which  people  on  Earth  have  seen, 
were  only  there  for  a birthday  party. 

• The  names  of  the  moons  are  Ganymede,  Hyperion,  and  Sid.  Sid  is  known  as  the 
Bringer  of  Cocoa. 

• There  are  beaches  on  Hyperion,  with  fountains  of  cocoa  and  bright  warm  sun  every 
day  except  Thursday,  when  Ganymede  gets  in  the  way. 

b.  Everyone  laughs  at  Alan’s  presentation.  They  assume  he  is  being  humorous. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  a list  of  parodies  or  spoofs  that  you  may  be  familiar  with: 

• The  movie  Three  Amigos  (1986)  is  a spoof  of  early  American  westerns. 

• The  movie  Naked  Gun  (1988)  is  a parody  of  police/detective  shows. 

• The  movie  Coneheads  (1993)  is  a spoof  of  science-fiction  shows. 

7.  a.  George,  Eldon,  and  Linda  ate  chicken,  Greek  salad,  and  garlic  toast. 

b.  The  children  enjoyed  skating,  sledding,  and  skiing  during  their  holiday. 

c.  Shane  hit  the  ball,  dropped  the  bat,  and  ran  to  first  base. 
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8.  a.  The  main  characters  in  Star  Trek  were  James  T.  Kirk,  captain  of  the  Enterprise;  Mr.  Spock, 

first  science  officer;  Mr.  Sulu,  helmsman;  Mr.  Scott,  engineer;  and  Dr.  McCoy,  chief 
medical  officer. 

b.  Myrtle’s  meal  included  crispy,  pan-fried,  rainbow  trout;  a medley  of  steamed  carrots, 
broccoli,  and  cauliflower;  and  oven-roasted  potatoes. 

9.  The  fragments  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  story  are  listed  below: 

• The  Moons  of  Jupiter. 

• Lots  of  books  on  Jupiter  in  the  library,  lots  of  stuff  on  CD-ROM. 

• Pictures,  articles. 

• Might  even  be  interesting. 

Following  is  one  way  to  rewrite  these  fragments: 

The  Moons  of  Jupiter  might  be  an  interesting  topic  for  a science  report.  The  library  has 
lots  of  pictures,  articles,  books,  and  stuff  on  CD-ROM. 

10.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  are  sample  answers. 

a.  Alan  wondered  about  Norbert’s  story.  It  sounded  like  an  unhappy  love  affair. 

b.  Ruth  is  the  youngest  of  four  children;  she  is  the  only  one  to  have  attended  university. 

c.  Because  Jason  loves  the  outdoors,  he  wants  to  study  forestry. 

d.  Martha  enjoys  travelling — she  is  planning  a trip  to  England  this  summer. 
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In  this  section  you  read  two  humorous  stories.  One  was  a realistic  story  and  the 
other  was  a fantasy  story — a parody  of  science  fiction.  Both  these  stories  were 
written  by  Canadians. 

Humour  plays  a large  part  in  Canadian  literature.  The  Stephen  Leacock 
Memorial  Medal  for  Humour  is  awarded  each  year  to  authors  of  humorous 
Canadian  literature.  Past  recipients  of  this  award  include  Roch  Carrier,  Gary 
Lautens,  Marsha  Boulton,  W.  P.  Kinsella,  Eric  Nicol,  W.  O.  Mitchell,  Max 
Braithwaite,  and  Arthur  Black.  In  addition,  humour  is  central  to  the  work 
of  Richard  Scrimger,  Gordon  Korman,  Phoebe  Gilman,  Dennis  Lee,  Martyn 
Godfrey,  and  Robert  Munsch — Canadian  writers  who  specialize  in  literature 
for  children  and  young  people. 

Do  you  enjoy  humorous  literature?  What  authors  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
funniest?  Do  you  like  to  write  funny  stories? 
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where  do  you  get  your  ideas  about  comedy 
sketches?  If  you  are  like  many  people,  you 
probably  see  them  on  television. 

In  the  early  days  of  North  American  TV, 
comedy  was  an  important  part  of  variety 
shows  such  as  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show,  The 
Danny  Kaye  Show,  or  The  Carol  Burnett 
Show.  Today  comedians  appear  often  on 
talk  shows  such  as  The  Tonight  Show  and  on 
comedy  shows  such  as  Saturday  Night  Live. 

Many  of  Canada’s  most  popular  comedy 
shows  are  in  the  comedy-sketch  genre.  They 
include  Royal  Canadian  Air  Farce,  This  Hour 
Has  22  Minutes,  Double  Exposure,  and  Rick 
Mercer’s  Monday  Report. 

In  this  section  you  will  examine  the  humour 
of  solo  comedians  and  comedy  teams.  You 
will  also  explore  how  to  tell  jokes  and 
discover  how  to  improvise  comedy  sketches. 
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Lesson  1 : Solo  Comedians 
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Did  you  know  that  two  of  North  America's 
funniest  comedians— Jim  Carrey  and  Mike 
Myers— were  born  and  raised  in  Canada? 


Both  Jim  Carrey  and  Mike  Myers  began  as  stand-up  comedians  in  comedy 
clubs  in  Ontario.  Jim  Carrey  went  on  to  star  in  films  such  as  The  Mask  and 
Ace  Ventura:  Pet  Detective.  Mike  Myers  became  the  star  of  films  such  as 
Wayne's  World  and  Austin  Powers. 


monologue:  in 
comedy,  a stand-up 
comedy  script  for  a 
solo  comedian 


Think  about  some  of  the  stand-up  comedians  you  have  watched  on  television, 
or  seen  in  live  performances.  A few  stand-up  comedians  use  props,  costumes, 
music,  or  magic  tricks  in  their  comedy  sketches.  However,  most  simply  stand  in 
front  of  a microphone  and  recite  monologues. 

What  are  some  of  the  topics  they  talk  about  in  their  comedy  sketches? 


• Brent  Butt,  Jerry  Seinfeld,  Jay  Leno,  Paul  Reiser, 
and  Ellen  DeGeneres  often  make  humorous 
observations  about  everyday  life. 

• Phyllis  Diller,  Joan  Rivers,  Roseanne,  and 

Tim  Allen  often  tell  stories  and  make  jokes  about 
the  relationships  between  men  and  women. 

• Bill  Cosby  tells  humorous  stories  about  his 
childhood  experiences. 

• Jay  Leno,  Bill  Mahar,  and  Jon  Stewart  make 
humorous  observations  about  politics. 

• Woody  Allen,  Rodney  Dangerfield,  and  Jack 
Benny  got  laughs  by  playing  the  part  of  an 
insecure  outsider. 
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"just  for  a Laugh" 


You  are  about  to  read  the  comedy  sketches  of  two 
stand-up  comedians,  Jane  Wagner  and  Denny  Dillon. 


Turn  to  page  238  of  Crossroads  7 and  read  the  teaser  to  “Just  for  a Laugh.” 
Then  read  the  first  comedy  sketch,  “They  Just  Don’t  Get  It.” 

1.  Do  you  think  Jane  Wagner  is  recounting  a real  experience  in  this  sketch? 
Why  or  why  not? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  3 1 . 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Jane  Wagner  has  written  many  comedy  sketches  for  Lily  Tomlin,  an  award-winning 
comedian  and  character  actor.  “They  Just  Don’t  Get  It”  is  part  of  a comedy  sketch 
featuring  one  of  Lily  Tomlin’s  best-known  characters,  Edith  Ann — a devilish  child 
with  a raspy  lisp.  Tomlin  developed  this  character  for  the  1 960s  television  show 
Rowan  and  Martin’s  Laugh-In.  She  also  performed  her  Edith  Ann  sketches  on 
Saturday  Night  Live. 

Jane  Wagner  was  the  executive  producer  and  writer  for  three  animated  films  about 
Edith  Ann — Edith  Ann:  A Few  Pieces  of  the  Puzzle  [1994),  Edith  Ann:  Homeless 
Go  Home  [1994],  and  Edith  Ann’s  Christmas:  Just  Say  Noel  (1996).  Lily  Tomlin 
performed  the  voice  of  Edith  Ann  in  these  animated  films. 
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Turn  to  page  238  of  Crossroads  7 and  read  the  second  comedy  sketch,  “Fire 
and  Bad  Clothes.”  As  you  read,  imagine  Denny  Dillon  delivering  the  sketch. 
Consider  the  following  questions: 

• What  facial  expressions  and  gestures  might  she  use  to  convey  humour? 

• What  words  would  she  emphasize? 

• Where  would  she  pause  for  audience  laughter? 

2.  Do  you  think  Denny  Dillon  is  recounting  a real  experience  in  this  sketch? 
Why  or  why  not? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  3 1 . 
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Both  Jane  Wagner  and  Denny  Dillon  use 
informal  language  in  their  sketches.  Recall 
^ou  explored  informal  language  in  Module 


3.  Find  five  examples  of  informal  language  in  “Just  for  a Laugh.” 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  3 1 . 

Journal  Entry  (>E 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  two  sketches  “They  Just  Don’t  Get  It”  and 
“Fire  and  Bad  Clothes.”  In  your  opinion  which  one  is  funnier?  Why? 

4.  Choose  either  “They  Just  Don’t  Get  It”  or  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  “Fire 
and  Bad  Clothes”  and  practise  performing  it  as  a stand-up  sketch.  When 
you  are  ready,  record  your  performance.  Note:  You  will  submit  this  audio 
recording  with  Assignment  Booklet  6A. 

For  helpful  comments  refer  to  page  32. 


topper:  a joke  that 
plays  off  and  tops 
the  previous  joke 

capper:  the  last 
topper,  geared 
toward  getting  the 
biggest  laugh 

set-up:  the  first  part 
of  a joke,  which 
gives  the  audience 
the  information  they 
need  to  get  the  joke 

|nnu  h line:  the  final 
part  of  a joke,  which 
provokes  laughter 
from  the  listeners 


Telling  Jokes 


Do  you  like  telling  jokes?  Do  you  enjoy 
hearing  jokes? 

Stand-up  comedians  often  string 
together  a series  of  related  jokes  in  their 
monologues.  Comedians  try  to  build 
each  new  joke  off  a previous  joke.  The 
goal  is  to  have  each  topper  get  even 
more  laughter  than  the  one  before  it. 
These  toppers  build  in  hilarity  and  lead 
to  the  capper. 

Every  joke  has  two  parts — a set-up  and 
a punch  line. 
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one-liner:  a quick, 
short  joke,  usually 
one  sentence  in 
length 


riddle:  a puzzle, 
consisting  of  a 
question  and  an 
answer 


pun:  a play  on 
words;  the  deliberate 
confusion  of 
similar-sounding 
words  or  phrases 
for  comic  effect 


Following  are  two  examples  of  jokes  that  are  one-liners: 

• Nobody  goes  to  that  restaurant  any  more — it’s  too  crowded. 

• I wouldn’t  be  paranoid  if  everyone  didn’t  pick  on  me. 

Jokes  are  usually  longer  than  these  two.  Commonly,  one  or  two  sentences  are 
used  to  set  up  a joke  and  lead  into  the  punch  line.  Punch  lines  generally  contain 
something  unexpected. 

Jokes  for  younger  people  are  quite  often  framed  as  riddles.  For  example,  the 
well-known  elephant  jokes  are  riddles.  They  are  funny  because  their  answers 
are  unexpected. 

• What  does  an  elephant  do  if  it  breaks  a toe? 

Gives  up  ballet  dancing. 

• Why  don’t  elephants  play  basketball? 

You  can’t  find  five  elephants  willing  to 
have  purple  trunks. 

• How  can  you  tell  that  an  elephant  has  been 
in  your  refrigerator? 

By  the  footprints  in  the  butter. 

Sometimes  a joke  is  funny  because  the  punch  line  has  a pun.  This  kind  of  joke 
works  only  when  spoken  aloud.  Following  are  two  examples: 

• Why  are  all  numbers  afraid  of  the  number  seven? 

Because  seven  eight  nine.  (Because  seven  ate  nine.) 

• When  is  a door  not  a door? 

When  it’s  ajar.  (When  it’s  a jar.} 

5.  Practise  a short  stand-up  routine  in  which  you  string 
together  three  or  four  jokes.  Make  sure  the  jokes  are 
clean  and  not  offensive.  Ask  someone  to  review  your 
routine  and  give  you  suggestions. 

When  you  are  confident  telling  these  jokes,  record 
your  monologue.  Note:  You  will  submit  this  audio 
recording  with  Assignment  Booklet  6A. 

For  helpful  comments  refer  to  page  32. 
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jokes  can  be  fun.  Unfortunately,  jokes  can 
also  be  used  as  a weapon  to  humiliate  and 
wound  individuals  or  to  promote  prejudice. 
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Journal  Entry  (>F 


Has  anyone  ever  told  you  a joke  that  insulted  an  entire  group  of  people? 
How  did  you  feel?  What  did  you  do? 


When  someone  tells  a joke  that  reflects  prejudice  and  intolerance,  some 
listeners  are  unsure  of  what  to  do.  To  get  the  message  across  that  a joke  is 
inappropriate  you  can  do  the  following: 

• If  you  feel  uncomfortable,  you  can  simply  not  laugh  at  the  joke. 

• If  you  feel  a bit  braver,  you  can  privately  let  the  joke-teller  know  that  the 
joke  offends  you. 

• If  you  have  more  courage,  you  can  publicly  say  something  like,  “I  don’t 
think  that’s  funny”  or  “I  feel  offended  by  that.” 


Portfolio  Hem  (>C 

Think  about  the  following  questions  and  discuss  them  with  others: 

• What  makes  people  laugh? 

• Why  do  different  people  laugh  at  different  things? 

• What  is  the  difference  between  laughing  at  someone  and  laughing 
with  someone? 

• Why  is  it  good  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  yourself? 

Afterward,  write  a short  opinion  piece  on  humour.  Give  examples  as 
often  as  possible  to  back  up  your  opinion. 
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Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 of  Section  2. 


r 
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In  this  lesson  you  explored  comedy 
sketches  for  solo  comedians.  In  the 
next  lesson  you  will  look  at  comedy 
sketches  for  two  or  more  people. 


Glossary 

capper:  the  last  topper,  geared  toward  getting 
the  biggest  laugh 

monologue:  a speech  for  one  person;  in 
comedy,  a stand-up  comedy  script  for 
a solo  comedian 

one-liner:  a quick,  short  joke,  usually  one 
sentence  in  length 

pun:  a play  on  words;  the  deliberate 
confusion  of  similar-sounding  words 
or  phrases  for  comic  effect 

Suggested  Responses 


punch  line:  the  final  part  of  a joke,  which 
provokes  laughter  from  the  listeners 

riddle:  a puzzle,  consisting  of  a question  and 
an  answer 

set-up:  the  first  part  of  a joke,  which  gives 
the  audience  the  information  they  need 
to  get  the  joke 

topper:  a joke  that  plays  off  and  tops  the 
previous  joke 


1.  This  is  probably  a fictional  experience.  Jane  Wagner  seems  to  be  playing  the  part  of  a 
character  named  Edith. 


2.  This  may  be  a true  experience.  The  neighbour  says,  “The  Dillon  kids  say  their  house  is  on 
fire.”  ffowever,  if  it  is  true,  the  details  are  likely  exaggerated  for  a humorous  effect. 

3.  Examples  of  informal  language  in  the  sketch  include  the  following: 

• “It's  one  of  the  few  perks  we  have  left.” 

• “Is  this  a Midwest  thing  or  what?” 

• “Holy  Toledo,  Earl,  did  ya  hear,  did  ya  hear,  did  ya  hear.” 

• “Duh.  Thanks  a lot  Earl.” 
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4.  Following  are  some  helpful  hints: 

• Deliver  the  sketch  with  a humorous  tone  of  voice. 

• Vary  your  pacing  (the  speed  at  which  you  speak). 

• Pause  before  and/or  after  an  interesting  word  or  phrase. 

• Emphasize  key  words. 

5.  Following  are  some  helpful  hints: 

• Stand  still  when  telling  a joke  or  story.  Moving  around  or  fidgeting  will  distract  your 
audience. 

• Speak  at  a comfortable  pace  and  include  verbal  emphasis  and  pauses  where  necessary. 
Be  careful  not  to  speak  too  quickly. 

• Don’t  “telegraph”  a joke.  A line  like  “A  funny  thing  happened  to  me  on  the  way  over 
here”  signals  your  listeners  that  a joke  is  coming.  This  will  lessen  the  element  of  surprise. 

• Use  the  fewest  words  possible  to  set  up  each  joke,  but  give  all  the  facts  needed  for  the 
joke  to  make  sense.  The  humour  is  lost  if  you  leave  out  any  necessary  details. 

• Be  sure  to  deliver  each  punch  line  accurately.  Don’t  repeat  a punch  line! 

• Pause  after  each  punch  line  to  allow  the  audience  time  to  laugh. 

• Try  not  to  laugh  at  your  own  jokes.  When  you  laugh  at  your  own  joke,  the  joke  loses  its 
effectiveness.  This  is  especially  true  if  you  laugh  before  the  punch  line. 

• Practisel  Practise!  Practise! 
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Lesson  2:  Comedy  Teams 


At  the  end  of  the  previous  lesson  you 
examined  jokes.  Some  jokes,  such  as 
knock-knock  jokes,  require  a partner. 


J 


Following  is  an  example  of  a knock-knock  joke: 

Giver:  Knock  knock. 

Receiver:  Who’s  there? 

Giver:  Orange. 

Receiver:  Orange  who? 

Giver:  Orange  you  going  to  open  the  door? 

[Aren’t  you  going  to  open  the  door?) 

Telling  a knock-knock  joke  requires  teamwork.  The  receiver  helps  set  up  the 
joke  so  the  giver  can  deliver  the  punch  line. 


comic:  in  a comedy 
team,  the  actor 
' who  generates  the 
humour 

1 foil:  in  a comedy 
team,  the  actor  who 
usually  adopts  a 
r serious  stance  and 
[ sets  up  the  jokes  for 
the  comic  partner 


Most  comedy  teams  use  a similar  formula — one  of  the  actors  plays  the  part  of 
the  comic  and  the  other  plays  the  part  of  the  foil.  The  comic  is  also  known  as 
the  funny  man  [even  when  the  actor  is  a woman).  The  foil  is  also  known  as  the 
straight  man  [even  when  the  actor  is  a woman) . 

Think  about  some  famous  comedy  teams  you  have  seen  on  television. 
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Probably  the  most  famous  comedy  sketch  of  all  time  is  Abbott  and  Costello’s 
“Who’s  on  First.’’  Bud  Abbott  and  Lou  Costello  first  performed  this  comedy 
sketch  on  The  Kate  Smith  Radio  Hour  in  1938. 


Listen  to  this  comedy  sketch  on  the  following  website: 

http://www.whos-on-first.com/ 

Another  famous  comedy  sketch  is  Wayne 
and  Shuster’s  “Rinse  the  Blood  off  My 
Toga.”  This  sketch  is  a parody  of  William 
Shakespeare’s  drama  Julius  Caesar.  The 
Canadian  duo  of  Johnny  Wayne  and 
Frank  Shuster  performed  this  skit  on  their 
first  appearance  on  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show 
in  1958. 

View  a video  clip  of  this  comedy  sketch 
on  the  following  website: 

http://www2.uoguelph.ca/dfischli/multimedia/video/rinse_the_blood.cfin 

1 . Who  was  the  comic  (funny  man)  and  who  was  the  foil  (straight  man)  in  the 
comedy  sketch  “Who’s  on  First”? 

2.  Who  was  the  comic  and  who  was  the  foil  in  the  comedy  sketch  “Rinse  the 
Blood  off  My  Toga”? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  36. 


"Red's  Mail  Call" 


You  are  about  to  read  a comedy  sketch,  "Red's 
Mail  Call."  This  sketch  is  part  of  an  episode  from 
the  popular  Canadian  TV  series  The  Red  Green 
Show.  The  show  is  set  in  Northern  Ontario. 


“Red’s  Mail  Call”  features  Red,  played  by  Steve  Smith,  and  Red’s  nephew, 
Harold,  played  by  Pat  McKenna.  In  this  sketch  Harold  and  Red  receive  a letter 
from  the  Yukon. 


' Usfd  by  permission  of  CBC  Television. 
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3.  Before  you  read  the  sketch,  jot  down  your  impressions  of  the  Yukon. 

For  helpful  comments  refer  to  page  36. 

Turn  to  page  268  of  Crossroads  7 and  read  “Red’s  Mail  Call.” 

4.  How  is  Red’s  stereotyped  image  of  the  Yukon  exposed? 

5.  Look  back  over  your  response  to  question  3.  Did  you,  like  Red,  have  any 
stereotyped  views  of  the  Yukon? 

6.  In  this  sketch  Red  is  also  portrayed  as  having  a stereotyped  image  of  the 
Mounties.  What  misconception  about  the  RCMP  does  he  have? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  36. 


Humour  can  be  used  as  a tool  to  expose  stereotypes.  Comedians 
understand  that  audiences  are  more  receptive  to  lessons  that 
come  with  a smile  than  with  a scolding.  When  audiences  are 
laughing,  they  are  not  defensive  and  their  minds  are  open;  they 
can  move  beyond  stereotypes  and  learn  something  new. 


“Red’s  Mail  Call”  may  have  made  you  think  about  some  of  the 
stereotyped  ideas  people  from  other  countries  or  other  regions  of 
Canada  might  have  about  the  place  where  you  live.  You  may  also  have 
considered  some  of  the  misconceptions  you  might  hold  about  other 
countries  or  regions  of  Canada. 

In  your  journal,  respond  to  questions  1 .b.  and  1 .c.  on  page  269  of 
Crossroads  7. 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 
questions  3 and  4 of  Section  2. 
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In  this  lesson  you  explored  comedy 
teams.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will 
examine  improvisational  comedy. 


iJL 


Glossary 

comic:  in  a comedy  team,  the  actor  who 
generates  the  humour;  also  known  as 
the  funny  man  (even  when  the  actor 
is  a woman) 

Suggested  Responses 


foil:  in  a comedy  team,  the  actor  who 
usually  adopts  a serious  stance  and  sets 
up  the  jokes  for  the  comic  partner;  also 
known  as  the  straight  man  (even  when 
the  actor  is  a woman) 


1.  In  the  comedy  sketch  “Who’s  on  First,”  Lou  Costello  was  the  comic  (funny  man)  and  Bud 
Abbott  was  the  foil  (straight  man). 

2.  In  “Rinse  the  Blood  off  My  Toga,”  Johnny  Wayne  was  the  comic;  Frank  Shuster  was  the  foil. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Some  students  will  have  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Yukon.  Others  may 
have  misconceptions,  such  as  the  following: 

• Yukon  is  a land  of  ice  and  snow.  It  is  always  cold  there. 

• The  people  live  in  igloos  and  travel  by  dogsled. 

• The  sun  does  not  set  in  the  Yukon  until  midnight,  so  it  gets  a lot  of  sun  the  year  round. 

4.  Red’s  stereotyped  image  of  the  Yukon  is  exposed  through  the  dialogue.  Every  time  Red 
makes  a comment,  Harold  reads  a portion  of  the  letter  that  refutes  what  Red  has  just  said. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Some  students,  like  Red,  may  have  had  a stereotyped  view  of  the  Yukon. 

6.  Red  mistakenly  thinks  all  Mounties  are  males.  In  fact,  many  Mounties  are  females. 
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Lesson  3:  Improvisational  Comedy 


J 

Have  you  ever  watched  a clown  or  mime  perform?  Clowns  and  mimes  create 
humour  without  words.  They  rely  on  exaggerated  facial  expressions,  gestures, 
and  actions  to  create  wordless,  visual  comedy  sketches.  To  accentuate  their 
facial  expressions  they  usually  wear  makeup.  To  draw  attention  to  their  hand 
gestures  they  often  wear  white  gloves. 


sight  gag:  an  effect 
that  depends  on 
sight  rather  than 
words 


Some  comedians  also  use  their  facial  expressions,  gestures,  and  actions  to 
create  sight  gags.  For  example,  British  actor  Rowan  Atkinson  is  famous  for 
his  Mr.  Bean  character,  who  rarely  speaks  but  who  looks  unusual,  behaves  in 
unexpected  ways,  and  has  odd  solutions  to  problems. 


Clowns,  mimes,  and  comedians  like  Rowan  Atkinson  often  have  the 
improvise:  invent  ability  to  improvise  a scene  without  a script.  They  can  create  a comedy 

or  do  something  - . . . i i i i i 

spontaneously  sketch  Spontaneously  with  very  little  direction — perhaps  with  one  or  two 

without  planning  it  improvisation  ideas  or  a simple  prop. 


1.  What  emotion  is  the  mime  depicting  in  each  of  the  following  photographs? 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  41. 

The  following  photographs  show  a mime  acting  out  a walk  on  a wet,  windy 
day.  Notice  how  the  mime  uses  exaggerated  facial  expressions  and  gestures  to 
tell  a story  and  create  humour.  Also  notice  that  the  mime  uses  a simple  prop  to 
help  the  audience  understand  what  is  happening. 


2.  Choose  one  of  the  following  situations  and  improvise  a visual,  wordless 
comedy  sketch. 

• a person  with  a cold  taking  a spoonful  of  bad-tasting  cough  medicine 

• a pet  owner  taking  a large  dog  for  a walk 

Hint:  You  can  use  a simple  prop  to  help  tell  your  story.  Practise  in  front 
of  a mirror  to  identify  what  works  and  what  doesn’t  work.  When  you  are 
satisfied,  act  out  the  situation  in  front  of  observers.  Will  the  observers  be 
able  to  recognize  what  you  are  portraying?  Will  they  find  it  funny? 
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improvisational 
theatre:  a form  of 
theatre  in  which 
the  actors  perform 
without  a script 


ask-for:  a question 
that  improv  actors 
ask  the  audience 
before  a scene 
begins 

suggestion:  an 
answer  to  an  ask-for 


ad  lib:  improvise 
lines  of  a speech 


3.  You  will  need  a partner  for  this  exercise.  Improvise  a scene  in  which  a driver 
and  passenger  travel  in  a car  over  a rough  and  winding  road.  Use  two  chairs, 
positioned  side  by  side,  to  represent  the  front  seats  in  the  car. 

For  helpful  comments  refer  to  page  41. 

"How  to  Improvise  and  Role-Play" 


Have  you  ever  watched  the  television  show 
Whose  Line  Is  It  Anyway?  Jh\s  show  demonstrates 
improvisational  theatre,  commonly  called  improv. 
The  host,  Drew  Carey,  sets  the  scene  with 
contributions  from  the  audience,  and  actors 
invent  unrehearsed  skits,  games,  or  songs,  relying 
only  on  their  quick  wit  and  improvisational  skills. 


Two  key  figures  in  the  creation  of  improvisational  theatre  were  Viola  Spolin 
and  her  son,  Paul  Sills,  who  became  the  founder  of  the  Second  City  troupe. 


Today  many  theatre  troupes  are  devoted  specifically  to  staging  improvisational 
performances.  One  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  international  organization 
Theatresports™ , which  was  founded  by  Keith  Johnstone,  an  English  director 
who  now  lives  in  Calgary,  Alberta. 


Improvisational  theatre  features  an  active  relationship  with  the  audience. 
Typically  in  improv,  a player  starts  by  asking  the  audience  a question  called  an 
ask-for.  Audience  members  then  call  out  answers  called  suggestions,  and  the 
player  chooses  one  or  more  of  these  to  use  in  a scene  in  some  way.  The  ask-fors 
serve  a few  different  purposes: 


• They  prove  that  the  show  is  improvised. 

• They  allow  the  audience  input  to  the  show. 

• They  give  players  inspiration  for  the  scene. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


'A 


Many  early  comedians  such  as  Charles  Chaplin  and  Buster 
Keaton  used  improvisation  in  making  their  films,  developing 
their  gags  while  filming.  The  Marx  Brothers  were  known  for 
their  ability  to  ad  lib  during  a performance. 
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For  more  information  on  improvisation  turn  to  page  270  of  Crossroads  7 and 
read  “How  to  Improvise  and  Role-Play.” 

4.  Pretend  to  be  a well-known  person.  For  example,  you  could  be  a movie 
star  accepting  an  academy  award.  Before  improvising  a scene,  briefly  think 
about  the  personality  of  the  character  and  the  situation  he  or  she  is  in.  Ask 
yourself  questions  like  these: 

• What  is  my  character  like? 

• What  types  of  things  might  my  character  say? 

• How  might  my  character  behave  in  this  situation? 


5.  With  a partner  improvise  a conversation  between  two  people  in  a particular 
situation.  The  scene  might  be  a parent  and  teenager  having  a talk,  two 
strangers  stuck  in  an  elevator,  or  just  about  anything  else  you  can  think  up. 
Try  to  interject  some  humour  in  the  situation.  Don’t  discuss  beforehand 
what  you  will  say.  Instead,  you  should  just  ad  lib  the  dialogue. 


For  helpful  comments  refer  to  page  42. 
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Following  is  a chart  of  humour  words; 


Comedy 

Sketches 

Jokes 

Cartoons 

Descriptive 

Words 

• slapstick 

• spoof 

• howler 

• groaner 

• gag  cartoon 

• comic  strip 

• amusing 

• hilarious 

With  a partner  or  small  group  brainstorm  other  humour  words  to  add  to 
the  chart.  Include  humour  words  you  have  encountered  in  this  module 
and  in  everyday  life.  Then  create  a dictionary  of  humour  terms. 
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Go  to  page  8 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 

questions  5 and  6 of  Section  2. 



Glossary 


ad  lib:  improvise  lines  of  a speech  improvise:  invent  or  do  something 

spontaneously  without  planning  it 

ask-for:  a question  that  improv  actors  ask  the 

audience  before  a scene  begins  sight  gag:  an  effect  that  depends  on  sight 

rather  than  words 

improvisational  theatre:  a form  of  theatre 

in  which  the  actors  perform  without  a suggestion:  an  answer  to  an  ask-for 

script 

Suggested  Responses 


1. 

2. 


a.  sadness  b.  excitement  c.  disgust 

d.  anger  e.  embarrassment  f.  impatience 


Following  are  some  ways  to  self-evaluate  your  sketch: 


What  did  you  do  to  show  you  were  ill?  How  did  you  indicate  your 
the  medicine?  How  did  you  show  that  the  medicine  was  terrible? 
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• How  did  you  show  you  were  walking  a large  dog?  Did  you  pretend  to  have  a leash? 
Did  you  add  humour  by  portraying  the  dog  as  too  reluctant  or  eager?  Were  there  any 
surprising  developments  on  your  walk? 


3.  How  did  the  driver  indicate  steering,  signalling,  turning  a corner,  or  slamming  on  the 
brakes?  Did  the  driver  add  details  such  as  missing  a road  sign  and  backing  up?  How  did  the 
passenger  add  to  the  reality  and  humour  of  the  sketch?  Did  the  passenger  synchronize  body 
movements  with  the  driver’s  during  turns  or  sudden  stops?  Did  the  passenger  pretend  to 
doze  off  or  see  something  that  the  driver  did  not? 

4.  Did  you  get  to  know  your  character  by  imagining  his  or  her  appearance,  background,  and 
goals?  Did  you  identify  the  central  idea  or  message  of  the  scene  to  be  improvised?  Did  you 
use  any  props  or  costumes? 

5.  Did  you  use  the  checklist  on  page  271  of  Crossroads  7 to  self-evaluate  your  sketch?  How  did 
you  add  humour  to  the  sketch?  Was  one  person  the  comic  and  the  other  the  foil? 
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In  this  section  you  explored 
comedy  sketches.  You  did 
this  by  examining  stand-up 
comedy  comedy  teams,  and 
improvisational  theatre. 

Many  people  think  humour 
exists  only  for  the  sake  of 
entertainment.  However,  it 
is  also  useful  for  other 
purposes.  For  example, 
humour  may  be  used  to  make 
people  feel  more  comfortable. 
Humour  is  also  a great  tool 
for  helping  to  cope  with  stress, 
pain,  and  fear. 

Everyone  has  differing  abilities 
to  appreciate  and  create 
humour.  Did  this  section 
help  you  increase  your  ability 
to  appreciate  humour  and 
perform  comedy  sketches? 
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Are  you  the  kind  of  person  who  loves  to 
doodle?  Do  you  find  yourself  sketching 
faces  and  places  while  you  are  talking  on 
the  telephone  or  waiting  at  a restaurant? 
Then  you  may  have  the  talent  and  interest 
to  become  a professional  cartoonist 
someday. 

Many  cartoonists  began  by  creatively 
doodling  when  they  were  young.  Two 
examples  of  early  doodler  cartoonists  are 
Lynn  Johnston,  creator  of  For  Better  or  For 
Worse,  and  Dave  Whamond,  creator  of 
Reality  Check. 

In  this  section  you  will  read  a variety  of 
cartoons  and  create  cartoons  of  your  own. 
You  may  discover  a few  interesting  things 
about  cartooning  and  enjoy  a few  chuckles 
while  you  are  at  it. 
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Lesson  1:  Reading  Cartoons 


J 


People  of  all  ages  seem  to  enjoy 
cartoons.  What  are  your  favourite 
cartoons?  What  cartoons  do  your 
parents  enjoy? 

Typically,  a printed  cartoon  will 
consist  of  one  or  more  pictures. 

Each  picture  is  in  a rectangular 
or  square  panel.  In  this  lesson  you 
will  explore  single-panel  cartoons 
comic  strip:  a and  comic  strips. 

cartoon  that  is  made 
up  of  several  panels 

You  will  discover  how  cartoonists  combine  verbal  and  visual  features  in  their 
cartoons  for  a particular  audience  and  purpose. 


Single-Panel  Cartoons 

Single-panel  cartoons  are  often  found  in  magazines  and  on  greeting  cards. 
Humorous  single-panel  cartoons  are  sometimes  called  gag  cartoons. 

The  creators  of  gag  cartoons  often  find  surprising  ways  to  combine  two  ideas, 
two  characters,  or  two  situations  that  normally  do  not  belong  together.  This 
juxtaposition:  the  technique  is  called  comical  juxtaposition. 

placing  of  things 
side  by  side  for 

the  purposes  of  Look  at  the  following  cartoon  and  answer  the  questions  about  it.  Note:  This 

comparison  or  . . i 11  1 1 1 • 11  1 

contrast  IS  a Sight  gag,'  the  humour  depends  on  the  picture  rather  than  on  words. 


a.  Who  is  the  intended  audience  for  this  cartoon? 
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b.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  cartoon? 

c.  Explain  why  the  cartoon  is  funny. 

d.  Where  might  this  cartoon  be  published? 

2.  Look  at  the  following  cartoon  and  answer  the  questions  about  it. 


? 

TELL 

Df\'f 

a.  Who  is  the  intended  audience  for  this  cartoon? 

b.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  cartoon? 

c.  Explain  why  the  cartoon  is  funny. 

d.  Where  might  this  cartoon  be  published? 

3.  Look  at  the  following  cartoon  and  answer  the  questions  about  it.  Note:  The 
cartoonist  uses  a speech  balloon  to  enclose  the  words  of  the  speaker.  The 
tail  on  the  balloon  indicates  who  is  speaking. 


a.  Who  is  the  intended  audience  of  this  cartoon? 

b.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  cartoon? 

c.  Explain  what  the  cartoonist’s  message  is  in  this  cartoon. 

d.  What  techniques  has  the  cartoonist  used  to  get  the  message  across? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  52. 
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4.  Look  at  the  following  cartoon  and  answer  the  questions  about  it.  Note:  This 
cartoon  has  a caption.  The  picture  and  words  combine  to  create  the  humour. 


a.  Who  is  the  intended  audience  of  this  cartoon? 

b.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  cartoon? 

c.  In  Module  3 you  explored  the  expression  think  outside  the  box.  Would 
people  who  don’t  know  this  expression  fully  appreciate  the  humour  in 
this  cartoon?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  52. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


A 


The  daily  cartoons  Hetman  and  Reality  Check  are  both 
single-panel  cartoons  with  Canadian  connections. 


The  creator  of  Herman  is  Jim  Unger.  Although  Unger  was 
born  in  England,  his  cartooning  career  began  in  Canada. 
Herman  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a newspaper  in  1974. 


The  creator  of  Reality  Check  is  Dave  Whamond,  who  was 
born  in  Edmonton  and  grew  up  in  Whitecourt,  Alberta. 
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Comic  Strips 

Comic  strips  often  appear  in  newspapers  and  are  usually  grouped  on  special 
pages,  commonly  called  the  funny  pages.  Usually,  daily  newspaper  comics  are 
published  six  days  a week  in 
black  and  white.  Typically,  these 
strips  have  three  or  four  panels, 
arranged  in  a row.  On  either 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  comic 
strips  are  published  in  special 
sections  and  in  colour.  These 
colour  strips  generally  have  more 
panels,  arranged  in  several  rows. 

Each  comic  strip  has  characters  that  appear  in  the  strip  on  a regular  basis. 
These  recurring  characters  may  also  be  found  on  merchandise  such  as  shirts, 
calendars,  and  coffee  mugs.  Some  comic  strips  have  also  inspired  animated 
cartoon  specials. 


Most  readers  have  their  favourite  comic  strips.  One  of  the  longest-running  was 
Charles  Schulz’s  Peanuts,  which  ran  for  50  years — from  1950  to  2000.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  comic  strips  with  more  than  two  or  three  characters.  Over  the 
years  readers  came  to  know  a full  cast  of  characters  including  Charlie  Brown, 
Snoopy,  Woodstock,  Linus,  Lucy,  Sally,  Schroeder,  Peppermint  Patty,  Marcie, 
Pigpen,  Lranklin,  and  Rerun.  Each  character  brought  special  humour  and  insight 
into  life.  A unique  feature  was  that  there  were  no  adult  characters  in  Peanuts. 


Calvin  and  Hobbes 


The  comic  strip  Calvin  and  Hobbes  by  Bill  Watterson 
was  published  from  1985  to  1995.  It  features  Calvin  — 
an  intelligent,  mischievous  six  year  old  with  an  active 
imagination.  Calvin's  companion  is  his  stuffed  tiger, 
Hobbes,  whom  Calvin  sees  as  a real  tiger. 


y 


5.  Turn  to  the  Calvin  and  Plobbes  strip  on  page  307  of  Crossroads  7.  Look  at 
the  drawings  to  get  a general  impression  of  the  story,  hut  do  not  read  the 
dialogue  at  this  point.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  drawings  of  Calvin  and 
Hobbes.  Next,  focus  on  the  other  details  in  the  comic. 


a.  How  does  the  cartoonist  create  the  impression  that  the  characters  are 
sliding  down  a long,  steep  hill? 
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b.  How  does  the  cartoonist  capture  the  feeling  of  speed? 

c.  What  emotion  is  Calvin  feeling  as  the  pair  speed  down  the  hill?  What 
emotion  is  Hobbes  feeling?  How  do  you  know  this? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  53. 

6.  Turn  again  to  page  307  of  Crossroads  7 and  read  the  words  in  the  comic. 

a.  How  do  you  know  that  Hobbes  is  yelling  excitedly  in  the  first  panel  of 
the  last  row? 

b.  What  words  does  the  cartoonist  use  for  sound  effects  in  the  strip? 

c.  What  others  words  are  commonly  used  for  sound  effects  in  comic  strips? 

7.  Why  do  you  think  the  cartoonist  chose  to  have  his  characters  discuss  human 
nature  while  they  were  speeding  down  the  hill? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  53. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Bill  Watterson  named  Calvin 
after  a sixteenth-century 
theologian. 


He  named  Hobbes  after 
a seventeenth-century 
philosopher  with  a dim  view 
of  human  nature. 


John  Calvin 


Thomas  Hobbes 

y 


Journal  Entry  (>H 

Reflect  on  the  following  questions: 

• Why  do  you  think  people  are  sometimes  mean  to  one  another? 

• What  makes  a person  good  or  bad? 

• How  can  a person  become  better? 

Write  about  your  philosophy  of  human  nature  in  your  journal. 


Section  3:  Comic  Strips 


For  Better  or  For  Worse 


The  comic  strip  For  Better  or  For  Worse  by  Canadian 
cartoonist  Lynn  Johnston  has  been  published  since 
1979.  This  comic  strip  features  Elly  and  John  Patterson 
and  their  children,  Michael,  Elizabeth  (Liz),  and  April. 


Unlike  many  comic  strips  that  have  a different  story  each  day,  For  Better  or  For 
Worse  often  has  a story  line  that  continues  over  several  days. 

On  pages  252  and  253  of  Crossroads  7 you  will  find  a series  of  five  comics 
featuring  the  Patterson’s  middle  child,  Elizabeth,  and  her  friend  Dawn. 

8.  Look  at  the  first  comic  strip  on  page  252  of  Crossroads  7.  Notice  that  the 
characters’  thoughts  appear  in  bubbles.  The  series  of  circles  below  each 
thought  bubble  indicates  who  is  thinking  these  thoughts.  Read  the  first 
comic  strip  and  then  close  your  book.  Explain  why  this  day’s  strip  is  funny. 


9.  Predict  what  the  story  will  be  about  in  the  next  four  days  of  the  strip. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  53. 

10.  The  strips  on  the  next  four  days  include  Miss  Edwards,  Elizabeth’s  teacher. 
Read  each  of  these  strips. 

a.  Who  is  the  intended  audience  of  these  strips? 

b.  What  is  the  purpose  of  these  strips? 

c.  Why  is  the  last  panel  of  the  fourth  day’s  strip  especially  poignant? 

d.  Explain  the  pun  in  the  last  panel  of  the  fifth  day’s  strip. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  53. 


Journal  Entry 


In  your  journal  respond  to  questions  l.a  and  l.c.  on  page  254  of 
Crossroads  7. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Unlike  many  comic-strip  characters  that  stay  the  same  age  over  the  years,  the 
Pattersons  have  aged  at  a normal  rate.  When  the  strip  began,  John  and  Elly  were 
young  parents;  today  they  are  grandparents. 

The  series  of  strips  in  Crossroads  7 first  appeared  in  newspapers  several  years 
ago  when  Elizabeth  was  in  junior  high  school.  In  today’s  strips,  Elizabeth  is  a 
young  woman  who  has  moved  to  Mtigwaki,  an  imaginary  Ojibway  community 
in  Northern  Ontario,  to  teach  children  in  a Eirst  Nation  community. 

On  December  6,  2004,  Lynn  Johnston  received  the  Debwewin  Citation 
for  excellence  in  Aboriginal-issues  journalism.  Eor  more  information  on  the 
background  to  the  Mtigwaki  episodes  in  For  Better  or  For  Worse  go  to  the 
following  website: 

http ://  WWW.  fbor  fw.  com/ char_pgs/mtigwaki/ 

You  may  enjoy  reading  the  three  pages  of  Mtigwaki  strips  on  this  website. 

V y 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  3 of  Section  3. 

— ^ 
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In  this  lesson  you  read  several  gag  cartoons 
and  comic  strips.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will 
explore  how  to  create  a cartoon  of  your  own. 


Glossary 

comic  strip:  a cartoon  that  is  made  up  of 
several  panels 


juxtaposition:  the  placing  of  things  side  by 
side  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  or 
contrast 


Section  3:  Comic  Strips 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  The  intended  audience  is  young  children. 

b.  The  purpose  is  to  amuse  the  audience. 

c.  The  cartoon  is  funny  because  a dinosaur  is  sitting  on  a rubber  tube  being  showered  by  a 
whale.  The  cartoon  uses  comical  juxtaposition. 

d.  This  cartoon  might  be  published  in  a children’s  magazine  or  on  a child’s  greeting  card. 

2.  a.  The  intended  audience  is  probably  adults — possibly  teachers  and  parents. 

b.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  audience  laugh. 

c.  The  cartoon  is  funny  because  the  small  girl  in  the  cartoon  is  bringing  a huge  gorilla  to 
school  for  show  and  tell.  The  cartoon  uses  comical  juxtaposition. 

d.  This  cartoon  might  be  published  on  a greeting  card  or  in  a magazine  or  newspaper  for 
teachers  or  parents. 

3.  a.  The  intended  audience  is  parents  or  parents-to-be. 

b.  The  purpose  is  to  make  people  think. 

c.  The  cartoonist’s  message  is  to  use  positive  rather  than  negative  reinforcement  with 
children.  Saying  negative  things  to  children  can  be  damaging  and  hurtful. 

d.  The  two  flowers  are  drawn  in  such  a way  that  they  resemble  a parent  and  a child.  The 
flower  that  personifies  a parent  looks  angry;  the  leaf  resembles  a hand  on  the  hip.  The 
flower  that  personifies  a child  looks  sad  and  ashamed;  its  petals  are  drooping.  The  falling 
petal  resembles  a tear. 

4.  a.  The  audience  is  teenagers  and  adults. 

b.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  audience  laugh. 

c.  No,  the  cartoon  would  not  be  as  funny  to  people  who  do  not  know  the  expression 
think  outside  the  box.  The  humour  in  the  cartoon  lies  in  the  play  on  words.  The  cartoonist 
is  deliberately  juxtaposing  the  idea  think  outside  the  box  with  something  concrete  and 
completely  unrelated — litter  boxes. 
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5.  a.  The  cartoonist  uses  several  techniques  including  scenery  to  create  the  impression  that 

the  characters  are  sliding  down  a long,  steep  hill.  In  panel  1 , Hobbes  is  shielding  his  eyes 
as  though  looking  a great  distance  down  the  hill.  In  panels  3 and  4,  the  cartoonist  shows 
a longer  shot  of  the  scene  and  includes  the  downward  slope  of  the  hill. 

b.  In  panels  3 and  4 the  cartoonist  creates  the  impression  that  Calvin  and  Hobbes  are 
moving  quickly  by  showing  the  steepness  of  the  slope  and  by  drawing  Hobbes’s  scarf 
pulled  backward.  In  panel  6 the  background  is  blurred  to  suggest  motion. 

c.  Calvin  seems  to  be  unfazed  by  the  steepness  of  the  hill  or  the  speed  at  which  they  are 
travelling.  On  the  other  hand,  Hobbes  is  feeling  more  and  more  alarmed  and  frightened. 
You  know  this  from  their  facial  expressions  and  body  language.  The  most  revealing 
panels  are  panels  4 and  6.  In  panel  4 Hobbes  is  leaning  backward  while  Calvin  is  leaning 
forward;  this  gives  the  impression  Calvin  is  enjoying  the  ride  and  Hobbes  is  frightened. 

In  panel  6 Hobbes  is  covering  his  eyes  in  fear  and  his  tail  fur  is  standing  on  end,  while 
Calvin  is  looking  backward  at  Hobbes  in  a nonchalant  manner. 

6.  a.  You  know  that  Hobbes  is  yelling  excitedly  in  the  first  panel  of  the  last  row  because  of  the 

shape  of  the  speech  balloon  and  the  size  of  the  lettering.  A speech  balloon  with  angular 
edges  and  large  printed  letters  indicates  the  speaker  is  talking  loudly  or  yelling. 

b.  The  cartoonist  uses  the  words  AUGHHH  and  WUMP  for  sound  effects  in  the  strip. 
These  words  echo  the  sounds  they  represent. 

c.  Other  words  commonly  used  for  sound  effects  in  comic  strips  are  CRASH,  BAM,  BIFF, 
FOW,  BOOM,  ZOWIE,  OOF,  THUMB,  WAHOO,  ZOOM,  WOOOOA,  KABOOM, 
and  THUMP. 

7.  The  cartoonist  chose  to  have  his  characters  discuss  human  nature  while  they  were  speeding 
down  the  hill  to  create  comical  juxtaposition. 

8.  This  day’s  strip  is  funny  because  in  the  last  panel  Elizabeth  and  Dawn  each  express  the  same 
opinion:  “We  don’t  even  think  the  same.”  From  the  earlier  panels  it  is  clear  they  are  thinking 
exactly  the  same  things.  The  thoughts  in  the  last  panel  are  ironic — the  opposite  of  what  is 
expected. 

9.  The  story  in  the  next  four  days  of  the  strip  will  be  about  Elizabeth’s  feud  with  Dawn.  In  the 
end  the  girls  will  likely  settle  their  disagreement. 

10.  a.  The  intended  audience  of  these  strips  is  teenagers  and  adults. 

b.  The  purpose  of  the  strips  is  to  make  the  audience  think  and  also  to  create  humour. 
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c.  The  last  panel  of  the  fourth  day’s  strip  is  especially  poignant  because  although  it  is  true 
that  an  apology  will  repair  just  about  anything,  the  audience  recognizes  that  the  teacher 
is  in  a wheelchair  and  an  apology  will  not  fix  her  reason  for  being  there. 

d.  The  pun  in  the  last  panel  of  the  fifth  day’s  strip  involves  a play  on  the  words  2 and  2. 
Miss  Edwards  is  a math  teacher,  but  she  helped  Elizabeth  with  her  relationship  with  her 
friend  Dawn. 
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Lesson  2:  “Writing  on  the  Funny  Side  of 
the  Brain" 


A 

J 


In  this  lesson  you  will  read  a how-to  article 
that  provides  a step-by-step  account  of 
how  to  create  an  effective  comic  strip. 

This  article  was  written  by  Christopher 
Hart,  a regular  contributor  to  MAD 
magazine  and  a comedy  screenwriter. 
“Writing  on  the  Funny  Side  of  the  Brain” 
explains  ways  to  get  ideas  for  a comic  strip, 
present  a “hook,”  develop  characters,  and 
set  up  punch  lines. 


To  get  the  most  out  of  this  article,  use  the  SQ3R  method.  For  information  on 
SQ3R  read  pages  156  and  157  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

When  you  are  familiar  with  the  SQ3R  method,  turn  to  page  255  of  Crossroads  7 
and  read  the  article  “Writing  on  the  Funny  Side  of  the  Brain.” 


Afterward  summarize  the  information  in  the  article  by  making  notes  in  point 
form.  Following  are  some  suggestions: 

• Be  accurate,  but  use  your  own  words  as  much  as  possible. 

• Include  all  important  points. 

• Be  brief;  omit  examples  and  minor  details. 


Following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  his  books: 

• Cartooning  for  the  Beginner 

• How  to  Draw  Cartoon  Animals 

• How  to  Draw  Cartoons  for  Comic  Strips 
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1 . Following  are  the  first  two  panels  from  a Sad  Sack  comic  strip  by 
George  Baker. 


The  remaining  five  panels  of  the  strip  have  been  scrambled.  In  what  order 
should  the  panels  be  arranged? 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  59. 


r 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


George  Baker,  creator  of  Sad  Sack, 
worked  on  Disney’s  animated  films  such 
as  Pinocchio,  Fantasia,  Dumbo,  and  Bambi 
from  1937  until  1941  when  he  joined 
the  army. 

While  in  the  services,  Baker  began  to 
draw  cartoons  of  army  life  for  his  own 
amusement.  Baker’s  comic  strip  Sad 
Sack  was  published  by  Yank  Magazine,  a 
United  States  Army  weekly,  from  1942 
to  1945.  Sad  Sack  was  also  published 
by  a number  of  civilian  newspapers  and 
enjoyed  great  popularity  after  the  war. 

J 


2.  In  what  ways  are  comic  strips  and  stories  similar? 

3.  In  what  ways  are  comic  strips  and  jokes  similar? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  59. 
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4.  The  following  two  cartoons  are  based  on  waiter  jokes, 
a.  Write  an  alternative  punch  line  for  this  cartoon: 


b.  Write  a punch  line  for  this  cartoon: 


5.  Create  a cartoon  of  your  own  based  on  a waiter  joke. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  60. 
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6.  Examine  several  comic  strips  that  are  written  for  family  audiences. 
Examples  include  For  Better  or  For  Worse,  Calvin  and  Flobbes,  Nancy,  and 
Ben.  Sort  the  comic  strips  into  the  following  categories: 

• comic  strips  with  hard  punch  lines 

• comic  strips  with  soft  punch  lines 

• comic  strips  with  silent  punch  lines 

Hint:  Look  in  newspapers  or  on  the  Internet.  The  following  websites  have 
samples  of  comic  strips  that  have  appeared  in  newspapers  recently. 

http://www.comics.com/categories/index.html 

http://www.ucomics.com/comics/ 

7.  Follow  the  advice  in  “Writing  on  the  Funny  Side  of  the  Brain”  and  create  a 
comic  strip  with  two  to  five  panels. 


For  helpful  comments  refer  to  page  60. 


i 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  panels  should  be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  D,  B,  Q E,  and  A. 

2.  Comic  strips  and  stories  are  similar  in  that  they  each  have  characters,  a setting,  and  conflict. 

3.  Comic  strips  and  jokes  are  similar  in  that  they  each  have  a set  up  and  a punch  line. 


this  lesson  you  explored  how 
create  a cartoon  of  your  own. 


Section  3:  Comic  Strips 


4.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  a sample  response: 

Don’t  worry,  madam.  That  spider  on  your  bread  will  soon  get  himl 
b.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  a sample  response: 

No,  I have  hairy  legs. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  If  you  don’t  know  any  more  waiter  jokes,  following  are  more  examples: 

• Waiter,  this  soup  tastes  funny] 

Then  why  aren’t  you  laughing? 

• Waiter,  what’s  this  fly  doing  in  my  soup? 

It  looks  like  it’s  learning  to  swim,  madam. 

• Waiter,  there  is  a small  slug  in  this  lettuce. 

I’m  sorry,  sir.  Would  you  like  me  to  get  you  a bigger  one? 

• Waiter,  is  there  soup  on  the  menu? 

No,  madam,  I wiped  it  off! 

6.  If  you  are  unsure  which  category  a strip  belongs  to,  discuss  the  punch  lines  with  others. 

7.  Does  your  comic  strip  have  a hook,  conflict,  a good  set-up,  and  a funny  punch  line?  Is  it  clear 
who  the  main  and  supporting  characters  are?  Are  the  pictures  and  words  easy  to  see  and 
understand?  Ask  someone  to  be  a peer  reviewer  of  your  comic  strip. 
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Delainey  writes  and  Rasmussen  draws  the  comic  strip  Betty. 


In  this  section  you  read  several  cartoons  and  you  created  a cartoon  of  your  own. 
You  discovered  that  some  very  famous  cartoons  were  created  by  Canadians. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  comic  strip  Betty?  This  cartoon  is  seen  in  more  than 
100  newspapers  around  the  globe.  Betty  is  the  creation  of  Edmontonians 
Gary  Delainey  and  Gerry  Rasmussen.  It  features  Betty  a confident,  witty  lady 
juggling  the  demands  of  family  and  career;  Betty’s  husband,  Bub;  their  son. 
Junior;  and  Betty’s  co-worker,  Alex.  Because  Delainey  and  Rasmussen  live  in 
Edmonton,  their  strip  often  features  local  colour  like  West  Edmonton  Mall, 
Whyte  Avenue,  and  Oilers  jerseys. 

Would  you  like  to  be  a cartoonist? 


Section  3:  Comic  Strips 


Module  Summary 


In  this  module  you  examined  a variety  of  humorous  texts — short  stories, 
monologues,  comedy  sketches,  improvisational  sketches,  and  cartoons.  You 
also  created  humorous  texts  of  your  own. 

Did  you  find  that  having  a peer  review  your  compositions  was  helpful?  Did 
you  enjoy  improvising  a character  sketch  with  a partner? 

In  this  module  you  have  been  looking  at  the  funny  side  of  life.  In  the  next 
module  you  will  examine  more  serious  topics  and  you  will  prepare  for  your 
final  test. 


r 


Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  complete 
the  Final  Module  Assignment. 
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